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REGULATION 
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DIVERSIONS. 


HE forming Dung People to a ſolid 
and ſerious temper hath been always 
accounted a matter of the laſt impor- 
tance both to themſelves, and the pub- 
lick, in regard Nature generally keeps the Ply 
that is firſt given it, and a wild undiſciplined 


Youth is ſeldom known to make a religious and 


uſeful man. The diforders commited in the firſt 
ſtage of life are much like a, groſs miſtake in 
our way at firſt ſeting out upon a journey, which 
carries us ſo much wider of our end, and is 
conſequently the more difficult to be retrieved. 
On this account, I ſhould think, whoever 
6fﬀFers Young Perſons to be their Guide, provid- 
ed he give ſecurity he will not miſlead them, 
may reaſonably expect a welcome: their in- 
clinations and deſires are warm and impetuous, 
and, like their blood, on which they very much 
depend, quickly inflamed ; the.world:they live 
| = A. 2- | | | in 
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in is full of objects fited to ferment and ſet 


them on fire; in ſhort, all things within and 


without, (if care be not taken) conſpire to ru- 
in and betray them; the heat of their ima- 
gination hurries them on, and will not ſuffer 
them to make a ſtand, that they may coolly 


conſider their danger, and enter into all the re- 


flections neceſſary to the exactneſs of their con- 
duct: for which reaſon it is requifite that Rules 
and Meaſures of Acting be formed to their hands, 
and that they be very particular; theſe: they 


may have the leiſure to read, and the review 


will coſt them no great trouble; but to draw 


them out in order for themſelves, (no one afliſt | 
ing them) if it be not beyond their capacity, 


would, too much fatigue and vex their patience. 
Upon ſuch Views as theſe it is that I compoſed 
the following E//ay, which, I can be witneſs, 
was honeſtly deſigned, and, ſhould the ſucceſs 
be but anſwerable to the goodneſs of. the inten 
tion, it will be no little ſatisfaction. . 5 
It is eaſy to abſerve there are certain Paſſions. 


and Qualities belonging to every age, and which 


form its peculiar character. Cœvetouſneſs is the 
vice of Old-Men; an immoderate and unwearied' 
concern to raiſe their fortunes and greaten their 


families is a common fault of the Middle- Aged; 
and. the Younger Sort are diſtinguiſhed chiefly by 


their violent love of Pleaſure, of ſenſual world} 
Pleaſure. Pleaſure isindeed the idol of the Young, to 


which all things elſe are ſacrificed ; it is made a 
kind of buſineſs, they devote themſelves intirely to. 


it, and live as if they had nothing to do but gratify 
a vain extravagant humour. They are apt to 
think themſelves a ſort of priviledged perſons 
whom the prohibition. of pleaſure does not reach; 


ima 


— 
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imagine the vigour and gaiety of their age, the 
ſtrength of their inclinations, and the quick re- 


liſh they have of pleaſure, are ſo many Probabi- 

lities they were made on purpoſe for it, and will 

bear them out in all the liberties they take. 
Now, I acknowledge, Pleaſure does much bet- 


ter become the vivacity of Youth than the lan- 
gour and gravity of Age; and that degree of 
Pleaſure a Young Man might innocently enough 


injoy, an Old Man could not give himſelf to 
without a breach of Decency. But let- not- the: 
Young therefore fancy they have a toleration to 
go what length they pleaſe ; if Youth be not for- 
bid the injoyment of Pleaſure, yet in this injoy- 


ment it is to keep within the bounds of Religi- 
en and Virtue, It is an ill character in any 


one, (be his age what it will,) to be a Lover of. 


5 Pleaſure more. than a Lover of GU D. 


The Pleaſures of Senſe are of two kinds; ſome 


are in themſelves unlawful, and abſolutely for- 


bidden us, as Fornicatien, Uncleanneſs, Sc. Here 
we do not ſay the Deſire is to be tempered. and 
moderated, but quite ſuppreſſed; nothing leſs 


will ſuffice. 


The Pleaſures of this ſort are ſo groſs and: 
defiling,. ſo oppoſite to the deſign of Chriſtianity, 
to that purity of heart it requires from all who 
profeſs it; and tend fo directly to undermine the. 
Principles. of Natural Religion, that the Reaſon 
and Underſtanding of Young People themſelves, 
as inconſiderate as they are, bluſh at them; 
and. if at any time they make bold with them. 
it is not that they are ignorant of the guilt and. 


pollution that cleave to ſuch carnal gratitications, 


J ſhall therefore paſs over the Pleaſures of this 
kind, as carrying their own condemnation with _ 
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them, and proceed to conſider the ſecond ſort of 


Pleaſures that are in themſelves, and abſtracting 


from the abuſes made of them, lawful and al- 

lowed, and which therefore within certain Re- 

RriRtion and Limitations may be lawfully de- 
red 

The danger here is the greater, becauſe not 

being apprehenſive of it, we grow careleſs and 
ſecure. The object is, in general, harmleſs and 


inoffenfive, and that ſatisfies us; not reflecting 


that the deſire of an innocent object may be cul- 


pable through its exceſs of ſome other irregula- | 


rity attending it. 
Amongſt the particulars of this fort of Plea» 
fure I ſhall confine myſelf at preſent to the 


head of Diverſions, becauſe a Subject the leaſt 
worn of any, 


With theſe Yoon Perſons are generally in 
love with to the height of Fondneſs ; which as 


it is an extreme on the one hand, ſo it would 


not be 2 leſs on the other to lay them under 
an abſolute reſtraint as to theſe things ; for nei- 
ther does Religion require this, nor will the pre- 


ſent State of Human Nature bear it, which ſoon 


breaks if always kept at full bent. 


By Diverſiens here I mean a ſort of medium 
between Sloth and Bufineſs; actions that take us 


off from the main occupations of life, and are 
not, in themſelves conſidered,” of any uſe, but 


only as they prepare for others. Now it is poſ- 
ſible to err by giving either too much or too lit- 
tle; and both are alike prejudicial; a faculty, 
never uſed grows ruſty, and when continually in 
uſe wears out. So that it is really no advan- 


tage to our general or particular Calling to be 


ingaged in it without interruption; we tire un- 
der 
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der our burthen, and diſpatch but a little way in 


a great deal of time; whereas, a ſeaſonable Di- 
ver/ion would give us freſh heart, and be like 
oiling the wheels, which makes them move the- 


more pleaſantly, and with: the greater ſpeed : be- 


ſides all which, it'eſcapes no one, that when a 
perſon is tied down to a thing and cannot have 
a looſe from it now and then; it tends to diſ- 
guſt him againſt it. : | 

Religion itſelf, however lovely and amiable it be, 
will look frightful and terrible to a Young Perſon 
that is obliged to be always poring on it; and the 
Duties of it (which, when performed by the ſoul in 
a- devout and animated temper, affords ſo much 
pleaſure) will become extremely irkſome and tedi= 


1 ous, if they return too often, or be drawn out too- 
long. Diverſions thereſore are neceſſary for Youth, 


(and J fear in ſome degree for more ſtaid Perſons): 
but the miſery is, they never ſay it is enough; 
they ſhould be allowed to manage their Recrea-- 
tions after their own way did they know how 
to obſerve a meaſure; but generally when left- 
to their own diſcretion they exerciſe no conſci- 
ence in the matter, Give me leave therefore 
to preſcribe you ſome Prudential Rules for the bet= 
ter Regulation of your Piverſions. Of theſe ſome 
regard the Choice of your Diverſions, and the Cir- 


cumſta nces directly relating to them; others more 


immediately concern the dre; and others the: 
actual /e and Enjoyment. | 8 

As for the Choice of your Diverſions. 

I. Be ſure they be ſuch as are allowable; Learn 
to divert thyſelf without offence to thy own, or 
the conſcience of thy neighbour, Let not that 
good old Maxim be forgoten, In matters 


ſen; 
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zn. It is doubted whether or no thou can't law- 


fully play at a certain Game, but no one doubts. 


but thou mayeſt lawfully let it alone; in Pru— 


dence therefore forbear, for why ſhouldeſt thou 
play away thy ſoul, a thing too precious to be 
ftaked againſt the monarchy of the world, Di- 


verſions enough are to be found unqueſtionably 
innocent, and what folly is it then to venture 


on ſuch as will admit of an objection ? And it 
is the opinion of very good Divines, that all 


Games of chance are of this number. 
Monſieur Fleury thinks Play was abſolutely un- 
known to the Jews, ſeeing we do not find the 


name once mentioned in Scripture ;3 and even to 


this day the Arabians and other Eaſtern People play 
not at Games of Hazard, at leaſt not by the al- 
lowance of their“ Law. This is certain, they 
are more liable to abuſe than others, and offer 
more oppertunities and temptations to cheat. 
When a perſon that is a kind of Profeſſor in 
Gaming ſhall play with all the ſkill he is maſ- 


ter of, and meer chance ſhall give the Game 


to another who hath little infight into the matter, 
it is a ſtrong provocation to recover the Game by 
ſome knaviſh trick. Old Players fancy that. they 


have a ſort of right to win, and if it may not be 


done by fair means, they will do it by foul. 
You. will ſay if others abuſe a thing, that 


is no reaſon why I ſhould be denied the uſe of 


it; I have played, and found it no ſuch. ſnare: 
to me. But let me. aſk thee, what has 
been thy ſecurity? Hath it not been reſtraining 
Grace? If ſo, have a care thou do not treſpaſs. 
too far. But let it be ſuppoſed there is no more 

danger to thee from one than from another. Di- 


ver ſion, 
* Meurs des Ijraelites pt. 2. c. 13. 
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be commends to our practice, this is one, hat 
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* verſion, yet by thy Example thou doſt encoura 
others that will prove too weak for the tempta- 


tion; and is it imaginable thou canſt knowingly: 
occaſion ſin in another, meerly becauſe thou wilt 


not abſtain from an unneceſſary action, and be 


altogether blameleſs? Vet more, it is to be con- 


1 ſidered that, in judging of the Lawfulneſs of a 
Disverſion, I ought not to be concluded by my 


fingle opinion, contrary to the ſenſe of other 
* pious and good people. Though my Judgment 
is not to be determined by theirs, but by the 
evidence of the thing, yet I humbly conceive, it 


is but fit their Judgment ſhould have ſome influ= 
ence on my Practice. Charity obliges me to 
ſhow ſo} much regard to the peace of a fellow- 
chriſtian not to grieve him by doing an action 


be thinks diſpleaſing to God, and which might 


be as well omited. 

And then, I would propoſe it to your fur- 
ther thoughts whether it be not a Duty to 
ſtand more upon our reputation than to part 
with any portion of it for the ſake of a Diver- 


ien; and whether we ought not to value 


more the eſteem of good chriſtians than to for- 
feit it rather than forego a particular way of re- 


creating ourſelves? We muſt be all aware that 


with whomſoever an ill opinion of us prevails, 


4 by alienating their minds from our: perſons it will 


diſable us for doing any great good to them. 
And think again whether it can be juſtifiable for 
a man, out of an unreaſonable bigottry to any 
Play, to cut himſelf off from a Part of his uſe- 
fulneſs in the world? With all this. remember 
St. Paul's Exhortation, Phil: iv. 8. where among 
other marks and characters of thoſe things that 


they; 
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they be of good report; though I deferr not fo 
much to. Opinion and Cuſtom as to think they can 
alter the intrinſic nature of actions, ſo that vir- 
tue ſhall become vice, or vice virtue, (as the in- 
cautious expreſſions of ſome men would almoſt 
tempt one to believe they did) yet I can not 
forbear being of the mind, that an action in its 
ſelf indifferent may become by accident /anfu!, 
when ſtamped with an ill name by general ſuffrage, 
or by a number of conſcientious chriſtians, 
There is one thing more which, though hint- 
ed at before, deſerves to be a more particular 
ſubject of your thoughts. Though a Diver ſion be 
in its felf undoubtedly lawful, and moreover be 
not ſcrupled by any one, yet is not this alone 


ſufficient to warrant me in the uſe of it, unleſs 


it be ſuch too as I can uſe with ſafety. There 
ts a great variety in the Tempers of men, and 
this makes that a Temptation to one which is not 
ſo to another, Now if upen examination I find 
that this or that Diverſon hath more than once 
drawn me into fin, hath ingaged my paſſions 
too far, or otherwiſe inſnared me, it is to me 
forbiden fruit. I pray that God would not lead 
me into Temptation, and can I then allowably 
run myſelf into it? 

II. In your Choice of Diverſions prefer 
thoſe that will beſt anſwer their end. This, I 


doubt, is but little minded by the moſt, who 


take the Diverſions that are next at hand, or 
which the company vote for, or to which they 
are led by pure humour, nay often which meer 


chance has thrown them upon, Not a thought 


is laid out this way, though there be room 
for the exerciſe of Reaſon in this as well as in 
caſes of greater moment, I own-that as trit- 
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1 ling in things ſerious is a fault, fo to be ſerious 
in trifles is a folly, whereupon you may ſuſpe&t 
it would be downright jeſting with your Rea- 


ſon to imploy it in ſtating the Nature and Dif- 
ferences of Diverſions: but how much ſoever 
this may look like trifling, it may ſometimes 
happen to have very ſerious conſequences, and, 
by not conſulting your own Temper, nor the 
Quality of the Remedy, it is not only poſſible to 
miſs. of the end that every reaſonable man ought 
to deſign in his Diverſions, but to turn them 
into inſtruments of miſchief, 

The general end of Drverſions is by invi- 


7 gorating nature, and providing her with freſh 


recruits of ſpirit, to fit her for better and 
more chearful ſervice; from whence it fol- 
intenſe Exer- 


powers, and crack the ſinews of the conſtitu- 
tion, are heedfully to be ſhuned. The parti- 
cular and immediate End is, either to relieve 
Melancholy, and then ſome 
Diverſions that will amuſe the thoughts at the 
ſame time that it imploys the body is beſt; 
or to cure it of a fit of dulneſs, and then bo- 


_ dily exerciſe prudently managed will be of uſe, 


teaving the thoughts to reſt themſelves; I mean, 
as to any vigorous and clofe-, application; or 
laſtly, the end propoſed is the health and vigour 
of the animal part ; and in this caſe likewiſe a 
gentle and agreeable. motion is moſt proper : but 
your own Prudence will eaſily direct you here; 1 
juſt mention theſe things to convince you that Di- 
ſcretion is to be uſed, that a thoughtleſs and promi- 
ſcuous choice of Recreations, without making any 
diſtinction between them is highly abr. 
7 . 
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You will all grant me it is not wit. + Laan 
what are the Ends we propoſe in our Diver- 
ſions, for being rational creatures we are to 
have ſome rational aim in all our actions, not ex- 
cepting thoſe of the loweſt rank; and if Rea- 
ſon is to ſway us in the choice of our End, it 
would be nonſenfe to lay it aſide in the choice of 
the Means. A man makes himſelf leſs ridiculous 
by levelling at a mean contemptable end, than 
by fixing on an important and good deſign, and 
purſuing it by means which he ſpends not one 
moment to conlider whether they are adapted 
or not adapted to their end, | | 
Theſe Two Rules may ſuffice for the Choic 
of your Dzver/ions themſelves, The Circumſtan- 


ces relating to them are next to be conſidered, | 


namely, Time, Place and Company. 
1. Let your Diver ſions be well- timed. Do not 
think of diverting yourſelves when there is no 


need for it, and more ſerious affairs demand your 


application. Remember Recreations are to get you 
new ſtrength, not toconſume that you have already, 
To every thing (ſaith the Wiſeman) there is a ſeaſon ; 
and a time to every purpoſe under the heaven ; a time 
to weep and a time to laugh, a time to mourn and a 
#1me to dance; and not a little depends upon a nice 
obſervation of theſe times. Some ſeaſons require reſ- 
pite, the ſpirits are extremely dull and flaggy, or 


imployed by nature in her Mechanical Operations; 


and he that at ſuch times ſhall call them off, 
and put them on cloſe ſtudy and thinking is not 
only an il] huſband of his health, but an ill ma- 
nager of buſineſs; for, let his art be what it 


will, he muſt expect to make but ſorry muſick 1 


when the inſtrument is out of tune. On the 
contrary, when all is ſpritely and ſerene within, 
| | | and 


ions be unexceptionable. 


* 
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and foul and body both are in good humour, let 
us lay hold of the opportunity, and as the Pro- 
2 verb directs, Make hay while the Sun ſhines, We 
are now capable of doing things with eaſe and 
2 diſpatch, and it will be greatly to miſplace our 
activity to beſtow it wholly on our Play; we 
2 ſhould rather look on it as an invitation from Pro- 
2 vidence to mind our work, and ought accord- 
2 ingly to improve it to this end. 


This holds 
in a more ſpecial manner with thoſe who ſel- 


3 dom know a clear ſky ; let ſuch double their di- 
ligence when Nature ſmiles, and make their ad- 


vantage of the kind fit. | | 
2. Let the Place you chuſe for your Diver- 
You are not igno- 
rant that the Law bars you from Publick- 


JF Houſes; and what is it better than a contempt of 


the National Authority, to frequent them not- 
withſtanding ? There is not, it is true, that care 
taken in the execution of the Law as might be 
wiſhed, yet the obligation to obedience is ſtill the 
ſame. If the Miniſters of the Law neglect to 
diſcharge their duty, the Law does not there- 
upon loſe its binding force which it derived 
from a higher fountain, for we are to be in 
ſubjection not only for wrath, but conſcience ſake, 
Let it not be pleaded that you are not within 


the de/ign of the Statute, which was purely to 
prevent the idleneſs of labouring People, that they 
might not ſpend their time and money at the 
| Ale- Houſe, when the neceſſities of their families 
called for it; for granting this to have been the 


main intent of the Law, yet, foreſeeing this end 
could not otherwiſe be effected, our Legiſlators 
have wiſely made this Prohibition general, ſo 
that it is expected ä that you 29 

| y 
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fly ſuch forbidden Ground, if not for your own *Z ki 
ſakes, for the ſake of your poor neighbour, And 
this reaſon, on which the Law is founded, would- 
make a diſtinction of Places, though we ſhould pi 
ſuppoſe the Law to have left them indifferent. P 
| The ill conſequences of your haunting Houſes 4. 
| of ill fame are notorious; many of the poorer n 

3 Idlers will take countenance from your exam- tf 
FT | ple, and eſcape unpuniſhed, The Rank and h 
1 Condition you hold will fright the Officers from a 
( meddling with you; and, that they may not be b 
| thought partial, they will leave other offenders t 
iY to go unmoleſted, and thus more families than * 
1 one ſhall come to want bread by your means; 1 
beſides which there is perſonal danger in the } 

caſe, liquor muſt be called for, and wen t 
brought will, no doubt, be diſpoſed of the com- \ 
1 

c 


mon way, till at laſt you are got within a juſt 
| ſuſpicion of having drank more than is ſuffici- 
| ent. I may add, that firſt or laſt, you run the 
y: bazard of falling into bad Company, of which 
; there is ſedom a ſcarcity at ſuch places - and 
this minds me of the third thing. 
3. Take heed with whom you divert your- 
ſelves, for it is of more conſequence than you 
are aware who the Perſons are you make 
your Partners. Avoid thoſe that are given to 
Paſſion, For an angry man flireth up trie, Prov. 
xxix. 22, It is odds but he will find an occa- 
ſion to quarrel before you part, and then fare 
well to all the pleaſure and harmony of the con- 
verſation : ſo that the Jove of Pleaſure, which 
3 Youth is ſo much governed by, ſhould teach cau- 
7 tion here, But the worſt is, by herding. with 
| Perſons of this character, a man takes to their 
il! Qualities, as it is natural for one flame to be 

. | kindled 
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1 kindled at another, and brawls and ſcuffles be- 
4 come fo familiar that he inſenſibly ſlides into them 


when in -more civil company. Let me further 


preſs this adviee by the authority of Solomon, 


Prov. xxii. 24, 25. Adake no friendſhip with an 
angry man, and with a furious man thou ſbalt 
not go; and the reaſon. he adds is the ſame with 
that ; juſt now mentioned, viz. Left thou learn 
his way, and get a ſnare to thy ſoul, Neither let 
a man of Corrupt Morals. ſhare. thy Recreations, 
be his Temper the beſt in the world; nay, for 
this very reaſon ſhun bim the more carefully. 
The /methneſs of his Behaviour, and his. /t 
inſinuating Humour. will but make the poiſon of 
his example go down the more glibly, May 


this perſuade thee to be upon thy guard, and 


wiſely conſider thy danger, An accidental meet- 


ing at a Diver/ion hath ſometimes been the foun- 


dation of a laſting acquaintance; a natural good- 


neſs of Temper often fatally recommends a wick- 


ed man, and from an indearedneſs for his Perſon 
we eaſily paſs to. a likeing of his Vices. And 
will it be any mitigation of my miſery, ſhould 
J periſh by this means, that a good tempered Man 
was the inſtrument of my ruin?-- -So much for the 
Choice of your Diverſions, and the. Circumſtances 
relating to them, i 

I come now to the Second Thing propoſed, to 
give you thoſe Directions that more immediately 


concern the Deſire. 


1. Let your Defires. be cool and temperate. for 
thus only can they. be regular. The ſeveral 
degrees of Deſire ſhould be always matehed by 
equal degrees of worth and fignificancy in the 
object; and where that is ſomething of a low con- 
cern, it is a ſhame if it kindle a rageing paſſion. 

1 Would. 
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16 The REGULATION 
Would not a man betray a childiſh folly that 


ſhould be eagerly bent upon hunting down a But- 


ter-Hy? The meanneſs of his ſpirit is not much 
leſs, that is earneſt and impatient for ſome little 
Diverſion, Let us take up that wiſe reſolution of 
St. Paul not to be brought under the power of any. 
Is it fit, Sirs, I ſhould govern my Deſires or 
that my Deſires ſhould govern me? You will 
ſay, that I ſhould govern my Deſires; for being 
mine, my right and property, I may juſtly exer- 
ciſe that dominion Nature hath given me over 
them. Well, Let me aſk you again, is it fit 
Reaſon ſhould govern Defire, or Defire govern 
Reaſon ? This queſtion, which you may think 


harder to be ſolved than the former, is in effect 
the very ſame; for it is Reaſon makes the man, 


and if a man rule his Deſires it muſt be by the 
mediation of his Reaſon. W herefore, if the De- 
fires of things of an inferior nature be reſtleſs and 
vehement, not being in ſubjection to Reaſon they 
are no longer in their natural itate, they are un- 
due and exorbitant, And then to make you yet 
more cautious how you ſuffer ſuch Deſires to take 


head, conſider as they get ſtrength Reaſon loſes it; 


and they are always moſt craving where' there is 
the greateſt impotence or diſorder of the under- 
ſtanding, as in Children and Mad-Folks, But if 
haſty and inordinate Deſires of Diverſions," and 
fuch like trifles, argue a weakneſs of Reaſon, 
they ſhow yet more plainly a defect of Religion. 
A ſoul full of the ſpirit of Chriſtianity hath a 
ſort of indifference for all that is in the world, 
and though it needs the uſe of theſe things ſome- 
times, yet it is not glued to them; whereas he 
whoſe Deſires towards any thing here below are 


loud and importunate, is tied faſt to it, and conſe- 


quently 
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quently hangs the looſer. from God. When the 
ſtrength - and ſpirits of the mind are waſted on 
other matters, nothing but indifference and luke- 
warmneſs are left for objects of a religious con- 
cern 3 as you may obſerve thoſe Trees that run 
out into abundance of groſſer ſhoots ſeldom bear 


| much fruit, becauſe all the beſt juices go to main- 


tain thoſe uſeleſs luxuriances. 
You need not be informed when your . Defire 
of Diverſions is intemperate; if it puſh you for- 
ward to a too frequent injoyment of them- - -if 
you are continually in queſt of new ones- = if 
more preſſing affairs are ordinarily made to ſtoop 
when they lie in the way of yu Diver ſions-— 
if having reſolved upon a Diverſion, and the 


weather or ſome accident prevent you, you are 


peeviſh and out of humour, vexed with the occa- 
ſion that detains you, or ſullenly idle away your 
time rather than you will apply yourſelves to bu- 
ſineſs- if theſe are the effects of your Deſires, 
they are ſo very bad that you may well conclude 
the cauſe not to be very good, | 

2. Be not very deſireous of excelling in any 
Game or Exerciſe; for beſides that this ſhows a 
mean taſte, and. a wrong judgment of things, as. 
if {kill and maſtery at the plays and occupations of 
Children (for in truth all the pretty methods we 
take to pleaſe and flatter human life are no better; 
as if, I ſay, theſe little things) were greatly to be 
coveted ; befides that it diverts us from aiming at 
that / iſdom which is from above, and the heavenly 
ſkill of glorifying God, and managing our high 
Calling to the nobleſt purpoſes ; beſides all. theſe 
diſadvantages attending it, it hath likewiſe theſe. 
unhappy conſequences, that it ingages us oftener 
than is decent in the favourite Diverſſon; untill 
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we have attained the dexterity and the knowledge 
we deſire, it fills us with vexation if after all we fte 
L do not ſucceed at it, and will be a temptation, _ 
715 ſhould -we maſter it, to follow it too cloſe, and 
Th ſpend too much of our time at it, either that we 

1 may make a penny of our Art, or out of filly va- 
36 nity to let others ſee ourextraordinary Talent at it. 
FH I proceed now in the Third Place to lay be- 

| fore you ſuch Rules and Directions as regard the 
Uſe and Enjoyment of your Diverſions. © 
1 1. Beg of God that he would preſide over your 
it | Diverſions; that he would fortify you by his 
| Grace againſt the Temptations that may aſſault you; 
1 teach you moderation in the uſe of them, and the 
wiſe art of making them 'fubſervient to Religion; 
in a word, that he would add his ble//jing to them 
for the enlivening and refreihing your ſpirits. 
would not be thought to mean that ſuch a formal 
Addreſs ought immediately to preceed every Di- 
verſion, though I ſee no harm in it if it did; but 
what I mean is, that in your private Prayers 
among other Petitions you would not omit to 
mention ſometimes the Regulation of your Diver ſions, 
that as they are innocent in their nature, the 
may alſo prove innocent in their uſe. And there 
is no doubt but you will do this, if duely ſenſible 
| of the need you ſtand in of the divine Preſence, 
| that the moſt harmleſs Food may kill where he 
does not mercifully prevent ; or, plainly that we 
cannot be concerned about the world, thuugh 
in the moft {imple and unforbidden inſtances, with 
abſolute ſafety : there is. nothing but the Devil 
may mingle his temptations with, and, when 
we dream of no. danger near, convey Poiſon into 
our cup of pleaſure ; which ſhould be a reaſon I 
with us to beg of God to direct and reſtrain us, to be 
hedge *' 
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Hedge round our way, and enable us to recre- 


Ate ourſelves with innocence and ſafety, | 
2. Bleſs God your Circumſtances in the mth 
gare ſuch as to allow of needful and mode- 
Fate Diverſions; I ſay thoſe that are needful; 
r really to be in a condition that would lay us 
under a temptation to paſs away the whole of 
Fife in one inchanted circle or continued varia- 


H 


ion of them, is what no one would deſire that 


J nows what makes for his true intereſt; as, on 
the other ſide, it is not the moſt happy ſtate of 


ite to be confined to a perpetual drudgery of bu- 
ſſineſs, juſt to ſupply the neceſſities of Nature. 
If there be not an opportunity to unbend. and: 
relax by intervals, and taſte the ſweets of life, 


we find in ourſelves a ſtrong inclination. to re- 


pine, and are the more apt to exeeed bounds 
7} whenever we injoy a vacancy. We have there- 
fore great reaſon to be thankful if Agur's wiſe 
Choice be our Lot, not to have either Poverty or 
ARiches, Our Religion is no enemy to conveni- 
Jent Recreations ; and if herein our condition agree 
with our Religion, and will admit of them too, 
it is indeed a mercy. While we chear and ex- 
Fhilarare ourſelves, and the ſprings of life have 


a new force and briſkneſs put into them, and 


$ our ſecret powers are diſpoſed to act with greater 
pleaſure, let not the goodneſs of our moſt boun- 
tiful Creator be unminded, who permits us to 
{relieve our wearineſs, and ſupplies us with the 
means and capacities of doing it, and is pleaſed 
to ſee us lightned and animated by our Recrea- 
l provided we do not tranſgreſs the inviola- 
ble Rules of Virtue and Sobriety, - | 
| In caſe you play for Money, let the Sum 
be inconſiderable, and no more than you would 
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contentedly loſe, Where the ſtakes run high, it 
is no longer a Diverſion, a calm and pleaſing 
amuſement, but endangers your repoſe. The 
whole ſoul is in an uneaſy ſuſpence while the 
Game is depending, the Thoughts variouſly agi- 
tated, and Hope and Fear by turns poſſeſs you; 


and thus what was deſigned to invigorate, tires 


and torments you, and diſpirits you to a greater 
degree than Bulineſs itſelf world have done. 
Should you loſe, not to mention the vexation it 
will give you, you will ſcarce be able to forbear 


playing on to retrieve your 2%; though inſtead 


of that it often happens that you throw more 
after. Should you win, it only ſerves to draw 
you in further, makes you willing to double the 
ſtake ; and lured with the flattering hope of bettering # 
your goed Luck, as you call it, loſe perhaps twice the 
Sum you had goten. In ſhort, win or loſe, the F 
inconvenience is much the ſame, and either way 
you become addicted to gameing ; and to this 


eauſe I make no doubt, we ought to aſcribe that F 


vehement Paſſion for Play that we ſee in certain F 


Perſons, who are never ſatisfied any longer than 
while they are at it, nor indeed then. They play 
the oftener becauſe they play for Money, and by 


often playing they contract an habitual inclination 


that is continually importuning them. It can- 


not paſs for an excuſe, that you bave Money to 


ſpare; for it is a miſtake to think you have ſo 
very much to ſpare for idle Diverſions. Say you 


can ſpare what you play ſor at firſt, you are indue-- 
ed at long run to play for more than you can 
ſpare. Haſt thou bread and to ſpare? Be thankful 
to God for this overplus, and ſhew thine is rea! 
charity by feeding his Poor. Does thy Cup over flow? 
It is pity any thing ſhould be waſted when there 

| are. 
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gh, it 4 re ſo many would be glad of it to allay their 


W'hirſt. It is a dangerous error, though but too 
ommon, that what is more than enough to ſup- 
ply our needs, and the needs. of thoſe Nature 
has obliged us to provide for, is perfectly at our 
vwn diſpoſal, and may be laviſhed away at diſ- 
Tretion ; - whereas indeed we are no more than 
30d's Treaſurers, and muſt account for all that 
\ e receive; our ſuperfluous wealth is part of the 
Publick Stock, and we are guilty of great miſ- 
anagement to embezil it, and lay it out on our 
private occaſions ; I would not ſay, when there is 
pccaſion. 
| 4. Be very ſpareing of your Diovr fin ons. Though 
2 ſaid, not Jong ſince, that there are ſome occa- 
lions proper to relax in, you muſt not preſently 
Fancy that whenever you feel a reluctance to work, 
q and the mind is a little wandering and diſlipated, 
ou have a ſufficient pretence to ſeek your cure in 
ſome Diverſion ; for this backwardneſs does often 
Friſe not from your being unfit but unaccuſtom- 
ed to labour; and with a little trouble your 
thoughts might be recollected, and after you were 
Þnce ſet in the work would proceed ſuccesfully 
nough. Beſides the barely changing our Buſineſs, 
q night be made many times ro ſupply the Place of. 
3 and the mind weary and ſick of one Set 
of thoughts would find its repoſe in another; the 
ecret of this is, that it cannot bear to be long in 
Fompayy with the fame object; you mult feed it 
; with variety if you would keep it from languiſhing. 
In this it reſembles the eye that loves not to gaze 


For any long while together upon the moſt beauti- 
ful picture, without once looking off; it is the li- 
perty to vary its objects that gratifies it moſt. I 
; elieve there is ſcarce a Studient but can tell us 

from 
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from his own experience, that after having me- 


ditated himſelf into a dozy heartleſs frame, the 
reading a delightful Piece of ZHiftory hath awaken- 


ed him, and put him into a new vein for Con- 


templation, 


Real occaſions for Diverſion then are not ſo fre- 
quent as you are willing to believe, and conſe- * 


quently your Diverſions ought not to be many 


and thick ſown. The multitude of Diver ſions i is 


extremely prejudicial, and the ſymptom of a vain 
and ſenſual diſpoſition. In a lite full of. theſe airy 


Pleaſures. what room is there for the mortification 
and ſelf denial of a Chriſtian ? A too quick ſucceſ- ! 
hon of them ſenſualizes the heart, and. unites it F* 
too ſtrongly to the world, it makes you over fond 
of life, and afraid of death ; it weakens the in- 
fluence of heavenly things; for how can it be 
that our aſpirations to the joys above ſhould be 
very ardent at the time we are ſo intirely poſ- 
ſeſſed of worldly delights ? It emaſculates the ſpi- 
rits-; ſo ſoftens the mind that it finks under ad- 1 
verſity; it is by voluntary auſterities a man har- 
dens himſelf againſt the day of trouble, and is 
able to bear up againſt thoſe ſhocks of Providence 
from which no one is ſecure : whereas Diverſjons. 
too often repeated unbrace the nerves of the Sou], 


and enfeeble its powers; and finally render us 
averſe to the ſeverer exerciſes of Religion and 
Virtue. Theſe are all natural conſequences of a 


life abandoned to Sports and Paſtimes, the ſerious. 
thought of which ſhould make us ſober and re- 


ſerved in the uſe of them: 


5. Let not your Diverſions be too long and en- of 


trench upon your precious time; as for certain 
they do when ſo much of the day. is alloted them 
that you are force to crowd together in haſte your 

| Devo- 
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me- 2 evotions and Buſt ineſs, that they may come with- 
„the in the compaſs ot the lirtle that is left; or perhaps, 
ken- hol) neglect them. He is to be commended 
Con- 3 at knows when to leave off, who having ſtop- 
ped and breathed a while, and taken neceſlary re- 

) fre- freſhment, purſues his journey with ſreſh vigour 
onſe- and alacrity, and does not, as ſome others, make 
nany: | 2a tedious ſtay at every baiiins Place. Driverſi ns 
ONS 18 in life are not altogether unlike Digreſſions in a 
vain Book, things mighty ſerviceable to an Author, 
2 airy. they relieve him in the want of matter, and, 
ation which is yet better, ſwell the bulk and the price 
.cceſ- of his Book; neither, if difcreetly huſbanded, 
tes it are they unacceptable to the Reader ; but if foun 
fond out to an unreaſonable length, they take up much 

e in- j more room than the main ſubjet ; we conclude 
it de the Author to have a wrong idea of Digreſſions, 
ld be or a very mean one of his Readers, The buſi- 
poſ- | neſs of life, ſeting aſide the time that runs off 

> ſpi- in convenient ſleep and repoſe, ordinarily claims 
r ad- the bigeſt portion of the remainder; and in caſe 
har- © _ your. uſual Diverſions fill a larger ſpace they are 

ind is monſtrous and unſizeable, as thoſe overgrown 
dence Digreſſions mentioned before, Time is a moſt 
ln: valuable talent, and the more valuable in that 
Soul, . bene depends on it, and you had beſt think 
er us 2 little how you will be able to anſwer it at the 
and I laſt day, ſhould you be prodigal of this treaſure, 
of a and ſquander it away in needleſs Diverſions, Di- 
>rious 82 ions that are loved not ſo much upon their 


d re- oven account (for their length is really tedious) as 
becauſe they ſerve to paſs away Time. 

den- 6. Let not your mind and heart be too far 

-rtain: engaged in a Diverſion, To hug a Diverſion fo 

them. F cloſe argues the affection to be prepoſſeſſed more 

your than is becoming, and is an indication of a light and 

Deva- frothy 
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frothy ſoul. An infallible ſign of this eager ap- | | 


plication to D:ver/ion is refuling to leave it when 
ſome occaſional Baſineſs ſummons you away; and 

as this is a ſign of a too intenſe purſuit of Diver- 
fion ſo is it evidently a reaſon againſt it; for what- 
foever tends not to make a Diver/icn preparatory 3 
to Buſineſs, but a let and a hindrance, muſt needs 


be an abuſe of it, and inconſiſtant with the Laws 
of Temperance; much as if I ſhould uſe a Re- 


medy for a Diſtemper, and take ſo great a Doſe 8 


of it as to encreaſe my ilIneſs, 


7. Look not on Diverſion as an End, but uſe 3 
it as a Means. Let Drverſion be for the ſake of 
| Buſmeſs, not Buſineſs miniſter to Diverſion ; | 


which 1 fear is the common method of the world 


whoſe: principal motive to work is either that they | 
may get wherewith to ſupply their Diver/ions, or | 


that by variety they may give a poignancy and 
reliſh to them, or be able, to divert themſelves 
without cenſure ; theſe are the views that ani- 
mate them, and make buſineſs ſupportable, not 


the thought that they are now doing their Duty, L 


obeying God, and ſerving their Generation. On 
the contrary, in their uſe of Recreation they look 
no further, they reſt here as in their End, and 


the thing that chiefly indears it is the flight ſu- '$ 


perficial pleaſure it gives, not its fitneſs to re- 
vive them, and beget a new appetite and capaci- 


ty for Buſineſs, that ſo they may gorify God by 


a virtuous induſtry, Should they deny this, they 


will never be believed, as long as they envy Per- 
ſons of Quality for the pleaſurable life they 


lead, and account them the happieſt People on 


earth becauſe they can be continually diverting 


themſelves, and not have ſuch heavy reflections 
paſſed upon them, as they ſhould for takeing the 
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K * ſame Liberties. What can be a plainer argu- 
1nd me ment than this, that they take Diverſion to be 
Irs 4 the great End of Life? A notion that is confut- 
9. ed by the very name; for a Diverſion is ſo called 


from its interrupting our principal concern; ac- 
cording to which etymology ſhould we ſuppoſe 
tit our great happineſs to mind chiefly our Di- 
ver ſions, (where our circumſtances allow of it) 
what we now term Buſineſs would moſt proper- 
Doſe ly go under the name of Diverſion. 1 
It is not impoſſible that Young Gentlemen (if any 

ut ule ſuch happen to read this ſmall Eſſay) when they 
ke of look on this, and ſome of the foregoing Parti- 
ſion; Yeulars, will paſs them over haſtily, without make- 
world ing any application to themſelves, fancying they 
t they fare not the Perſons concerned. The frequency 
75, Or fand length of Diver ſions, and the not ſubordi- 
y and Inating them to more manly and grave Occupa- 
ſelves tions, may be a fault in thoſe of meaner Quality, 
t ani- but in them they beſpeak a Freedom and Gal- 
not lantry of Spirit, and are a fort of Rights and Im- 
Duty, munities belonging to their great Birth and For- 
tune. If they muſt make conſcience how they 

look Mpend their Time, what advantage have they a- 
d pbove others? What is a great Eſtate good for 
but to maintain the Owner in a ſoft, idle and 
- Juxurious way of living? How elſe ſhall he 
apaci- Wiſtinguiſh himſelf from the trading part. of the 
od by world? In earneſt, this is ſuch ſorry reaſoning 
they, that I am loath to ſuppoſe a man of any ſenſe 
Per- capable of it. 4 Gentleman, I hope, does not 
they Feckon himſelf above the Laws of right Reaſon 
le on and the Commands of the Goſpel ; he is equally 
erting u Subject of God Almighty, every whit as ac- 
tions countable for his actions; and his Time is a 
alent it concerns him to improve, no leſs than 
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other men. Alas, Sirs, Figure, Eftate and Ti- 
tle are poor empty things; thus much you learn 
from the Example of our Lord who refuſed them 
all when in his Power. Becauſe they dazle a vain 


unthinking crowd, is it imaginable they ſhould 6 


weigh ſo much with the Great God, that he will 
exempt you from the common Duties of human 
nature? Did our bleſſed Maſter lead a laborious 
and painful life? And can any that are called his 


Diſciples think it beneath them to ſet to any thing 


that hath but the face of Buſineſs? To aſk, How 
a Gentleman ſhall diſtinguiſh himſelf if not by his 


Pleaſures? is a ſcandulous Queſtion ; ; and might 2 


with as good grace be altered into this other Queſ- 
tion, How he ſhall be diſtinguiſhed from other 


men -but by being leſs Reaſmable than they ? If 1 
he muſt be differenced from the reſt of the world, 1 


there are much more creditable methods for it 
than this that is commonly taken. Let him affect 
to lead the way in brave and virtuous actions, and 
to excel in uſeful Learning, for which laſt he hath 


manifeſtly the advantage of perſons whoſe cir-⸗ 
cumſtances are narrower ; ſuch Accompliſhments * 
will brighten his Character, and becauſe of the v# 
eminence of his ſtation appear ſooner, and dart 


their light and influence further than it is poſſi- 
ble they ſhould in a lower ſphere. For a man to 


plead his Eſtate as his Patent for being careleſs < 
and negligent, is ſuch a piece of Effrontery that 
nothing can be more. Let the Servant be pays 
the greateſt wages to, alledge that for a reaſon of 
his gading abroad, and doing leſs than his fellows; 
what anſwer muſt he expect? Mutato uamine, i 


dle te ron narratur. 
Ha 


thou ſo much of the world that thou doſt : 
not oa of any uſe for it, unleſs it. be to fur- 
niſh ; 
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27 
niſh thy Pleaſures? Let not this long diſturb thee; 


by wealth is not ſo unweildy, but there are 


enough who would willingly take off the parings 
of it; the Poor and the Needy are always with 
you 
man, 
of life, will pretend, he is at a loſs how to im- 


J would fain believe no Young Gentle- 
to excuſe his uſeleſs unprofitable manner 


ploy bimſelf, that his time lies upon his hands, 


and he had as good give it all to Recreation, as 
# conſume it in doing nothing. 
talk at this rate, he muſt ſtrangely forget himſelf; 
| hi for. where is the conſequence, . that becauſe be 
„ 1 # would avoid doing. nothing, he. is forced upon 
wght doing that which is to no pur 


Should any one 


poſe. ? 2 
The firſt Years of a Gentleman's Life (after his 


| Reaſon begins to diſplay itſelf) are uſually ſpent at 
the Publick Schools, and there he cannot want for 


orld, } 


Buſineſs to take him up. Let him get into the ac- 


1 quaintance with the beſt. Authors, and by them la- 
# bour continually in cultivating his Mind and. Man- 


hath J | ners, and he will find the fragments of time that re- 


cir- 
nents 


f the f Studies; as if Learning looked too pedantic in a 


: Gentleman, or as if they ſhould ſuck in enough 


main over and above are not ſo ver ry conſiderable. 
But, ah, how ſeldom is this done] Young Men 
that are born to Eſtates : miſerably neglect their 


of it by only breathing in the College Air; though 
would never conſent their dear 
Bodies ſhould be. put of with ſuch thin diet, 
Hence proceeds an Ignorance that has been the 
Scandal of ſo many of our Gentry, and has made 
it wifhed they would never travel to give Fo- 
reigners ſo poor an idea of the Senſe and Learn- 
ing of the Engliſh Nation. And doubtleſs, this 


Ignorance is a principal reaſon of the corrup- 


tion of the PORN age, more e particularly of the 
| C VICES 
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vices of the Tongue. Gentlemen would fain be 
remarkable for ſomething, and deſpairing to paſs 
for Men of ſober and ſolid Senſe, ſet up for 
Men of Wit, that is for Men that can make a Jeſt 
of Damnation; for in truth, he alone is thought 
a Mitiy Man that can ſay extravagant things, and 
treat his Maker with the ſame coarſeneſs and free - 
dom that he would his Footman. Yea, fo faſhion- 
able is the profane humour grown, that (God 
forgive us) it is almoſt become a Set Diverſion ; 
a Diverſion J confeſs I did not mention in diſcourſ- 
ing of the Choice of Diverſions, becauſe ſo very 
bad that every one muſt ſee the evil of it; fo very 
bad indeed that the Devil himſelf cannot invent 
a worſe, In ſhort, (that I may return from 
this little Digreſfion ) Young Gentlemen will find 
enough to do to lay in materials, that they may 
appear with honour and reputation when their 
King or Country ſhall call them into the Scene 
of Action. | | N 

_ © 8. Learn Humility from your Diver ons. The 
want of them is not, in all likelihood, a neceſſity 
of Original Nature, but the effect of Sin. In- 
nocent Man was not liable to that Stupor and 
Satiety we ſo often experience; his work, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, was not Labour but Pleaſure; 
his ftrength could carry him on to his end without 
reſting ſo often by the way; and whatever faint- 
neſs and laſſitude he might at times fall into, muſt 
J fancy, have been inconſiderable, and ſoon re- 
medied by a ſhort balſamic fleep. From hence it 
is, J am inclined to think, that part of the Curſe, 
Gen. iii. 19. In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou 
eat bread untill thou return to the ground, was 
not only remote, and fell immediately upon the 
Earth, which being doomed to barranneſs would 

put 
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paſs | put man to more expence and trouble to cultivate 


for and improve it; but reſpected man immediately, 
Jeſt fand was as much as to ſay, that he ſhould net 
ught only be obliged to beſtow more care and labour 
and upon the ground, but his work of that and all 


other kinds ſhould be more painful and toilſome, 
and call for more frequent Diverſions, But how- 
ever this be, it is out of doubt that our Diverſions 
are marks, if not of our Apoſtaſy, at leaſt of the 
Imper fection of the preſent ſtate; for is it ſuppoſa- 
ble that the Spirits of Juſt Men made perfect are 
as we preſently oppreſſed by a contemplation, and 
for the ſake of change can find their Pleaſure in 
Play Games? You will ſay, they are at liberty 
from the load of Fleſhb and Blood that weighs us 
down. Very true; but how do you apprehend it 
will be at the Reſurrection when the ſoul ſhall 
be again inveſted with its Body? Shall we then 
2 need to trifle ſome times that we may work at 
others? No certainly, the ſpritelineſs and ſtrength 
of both parts of our nature will fit us for conti- 
nued excrciſe, and, being-equal to the Angels, we 
'F ſhall not be ſubject to that weakneſs, and to thoſe 
*F infirmities that belong to our preſent infant ſtate. 
Methinks therefore we cannot make a better nor 
more natural Uſe of our Diver/ions- than to draw 
from them an argument for Humility, And if this 
be the true Uſe, aſſuredly they make a very wrong 
one of them, whoſe Diverſions are a reaſon of 
their Pride; they deſpiſe the man that maintains 
zghimſelf by an honeſt induſtry, and hath not the 
ability or the inclination: to melt down his hours 
in fooliſh pleaſures, But what cannot Pride ef- 
fect ? It can build in the air, or upon that very 
2 ground that is ſacred to Huinility; and fo great 
is the intereſt it has got in man, that he takes oc- 
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caſion to be proud from thoſe things that are the 
effects of Sin and ought to humble him. Naked- 
eſs, as I may ſay, was the Livery of Innocence; 
Cloaths had not been known but by the Fall; and 
every time we dreſs ourſelves it is ſtrange almoſt 


that we are Apaſtlate Creatures: and yet what 
hath miniftred more to vanity than cloaths? I 
have likewiſe ſhown you that the Neceſſity of Re- 
creations was 1 by the Fall; for men 
therefore to inſult becauſe they divert themſelves th 
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even more than is needful, betrays a ſtrong in- It 


clination to Pride, and (abſtracting from other th 
conſiderations) renders the Moſaic Hiſtory ex- ar 
tremely probable, which acquaints us that our Na- at 
ture was tainted with this fin in the fountain. $ 

To add the greater force and efficacy to the 
Directions that have been given, conſider the ti 
Advantages of Regularity, I glanced at ſeveral 
as I paſſed along, but it will not be amiſs to con- 
ſider more diſtinctly, | | 

1. The agreeable appearance that it makes. 
Proportion is the very eſſence of beauty and bar- 
mony. The beauty of a Body lies in the trick {| 
ſymmetry of its parts, and a fine air and colour 
ſpread over the whole ; and the beauty of Human 
Life conſiſts in a due proportion and correſpon- 
dence of the ſeveral parts with one another, and 
of all together with the Law of right Reaſon. © 
Where the ſhrill and airy, and the more ſolenn 
Sounds do jointly aſſiſt to the harmony, the mu- 
ſick fails not to pleaſe a diſcerning ear; when 
the Lights and the Shades in a Picture are judi- 
cioufly mingled, the eye confeſſes itſelf charmed 
at the ſight; and who is there that is not agreeably 
furprized to ſee in a Nuthful Life the e 
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} and the graver Scenes orderly placed, and man- 


naged by an exact Prudence? 

; 2. Reflect on the Credit that attends good ma- 
nagement in Diverſions. A Temperance that re- 
ſtrains from the groſſer inſtances of ſenſual Plea- 
ſure is not without its praiſe in a Young Man, 
becauſe the contrary is ſo very common in our 


times, and the fever of Youth does ſeem a little to 
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excuſe thoſe extravagant Sallies; how reputable 
then muſt be a Temperence that deſcends even to 
the inſpection and government of his Recreations? 
It ſhows his Reaſon to be ſtanch and firm, that 
there is a Principle within him ſuperior to Senſe 
and . which hath the maſtery of his deſires, 
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and can be cool and ſedate amidſt warm and cla- 


motous paſſions ; it beſpeaks preſent applauſe, and 
incourages great hopes and expectations of the fu- 
ture. The Gentleman that has prefered his pri- 
1 ; | Yun Buſe neſs to his Diver ſions may with the great- 
er confidence be entruſted with Publick Affairs 
Io his Prince or Country, ſecure that he will 
1 not neglect them for his Pleaſures. The Scho- 
lar that hath ſtuck cloſe to his Studies will be 


1 reckoned well furniſhed and prepared for the im- 


| Frans he ingages in. And the Tradſeman who 
has minded his Shop will be thought to be maſ- 
ter of his Trade; the world will judge him in a 
1 | fair way to thrive, and ſo if he wants a Stock to 
begin with he ſhall have Credit enough almoſt 
1 to ſupply it. In a word all of them, with this 
Proviſo, enter upon the world with peculiar Ad- 
vantages. 
23. The Pleaſure of well retired Diver ons: 
23 ought not to be forgoten, Whatever is reaſona- 
ble will always carry with it its own Reward, for 
MOT. is the proper Nature of man, his great dif- 


tinctive 
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2 Te REGULATION 
tinctive character; and the more natural any ching 
the more pleaſant- The temperate Perſon feels 


a more ſerene and genuine Pleaſure both in the 


Enjoyment and in the Reflection. 1. Temperance 
gives the ſincereſt plealure in the Enjoyment of 


' Diverſions 3 of which there are theſe two or three 


obvious Reaſons to be aſſigned. 

I. Their not being too common, nor lengthen- 
ed out too far, makes them the more reliſhing. 
It may be remarked of all the delights of this- 
world that they pall upon a long fruition, and, if 


often repeated, grow flat and taſteleſs ; it is Ab- 
ſence muſt recommend the moſt ingenious Conver-. 


ſation ; and two of the beft. Friends that ever 
lived, after they have been ſhut up in a. room for 
ſeveral hours, (unleſs they have ſomething extra-- 
ordinary to talk of) will, for the time, be hear- 
tily ſick of one anothers company. On this very 
account I have ſometimes. wondered how ſo many 
People can bear a conſtant Round of long-winded: 
Diverſions; it cannot be, ſure, from the mighty 


| Pleaſure they find in them; I am perſuaded they: 
Monſieur. 7 


injoy leſs of that than other men. 
Pal. al will tell you the true ground of this; “ In: 
“ all the tumultuary Buſineſs, and in all the trif- 
ling Diverſions amongſt men, our general aim. 
& is to make the Time paſs off our hands with- 
« out feeling it, or rather withgut feeling our- 
< ſelves; and by geting rid of this ſmall portion of 
« Life, to avoid that inward diſguſt and bitterneſs: 
& which we ſhould not fail to meet with, did we 
ce find the leiſure to deſcend into our own breaſts.“ 
2. The temperate man injoys all the pleaſure 
a Diverſion will naturally afford, becauſe he does 


not look for more; whereas diſappointment i is the 


certain Fate of very poſitive Deſires, and fruition 
gives 
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Wives but little ſatisſaction, in regard fancy had 


8 


promiſed too much; the man is diguſted to find 


all his gay hopes ſo rudely treated, and himſelf 
the Cully of his Imagination. It is advantageous 


1 for an object when expectation falls ſhort of it, 


Inor is any one diſpleaſed to be ſo miſtaken, becauſe 
the error contributes to his happineſs; but when 
I 1 xpectation flies too high it is a mortification to 
deſcend again, as it would be for a gueſt that 
had ſeated himſelf at the upper end of the Table 


to be thruſt down amongſt the meaneſt of the 


ompany. 

4 . Temperance is the reaſon that a perſon NY 
3 Iverts himſelf with an eaſy ſatisfied mind. Hav- 
ing paid what he owes to his more important 
concerns, his thoughts within are at reſt, he may 
now venture upon a little harmleſs oleaſure, and 
has the leave of God and his conſcience for it. 
Not ſo he whoſe Diverſions joſtle out the main 
Affairs of Life; being ſent into the world not 
Ithat he might follow the conduct of Humour and 
Fancy, but to ſerve his Maker and be uſeful to 
mankind; he muſt needs be uneaſy for having 


Fed beneath the dignity of his Nature, and the 


1 delign of his Creation; his conſcience will be apt 
| Ito tell him he hath no right to Diverſions; it 
Wil upbraid him for having ſtolen ſo much time 
from his Buſineſs, and be continually duning 
4 im for the long arrears that are due. And thus, 
the Pleaſure the firſt takes in a Diverſion drinks 
pure and refined, like a liquor drawn off from its 
Ales; that of the other is extremely puddled, as 
ie, when the veſſel hath received a great ſhake, 
and the dregs at bottom are diſturbed and unſet- 
led. To conclude. * 
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2. If the regular Perſon has the better in the 
Enjoyment of Diverſions, much more in the Re flec- "ot 
Memory is not a torment to him as it is to 


fon. 


ſome others who have reaſon to bluſh every time 


they caſt their view backward, not ſeeing any but F 
empty ſpace void of all ſubſtantial actions, nor 
having advanced in the knowledge of God, of 


the world, or of themſelves; to whom no ſtand- 


ing memorial is left that a Rational Being bath 
lived, but only a. few. Ideas filly and impertinent. 


as the images of a Dream. 


In ſhert, if a life. poſſeſſed intirely by Diver fions 
be pleaſing to think. on, it muſt be when it is yet 


future, not. when it is paſt. On the contrary, 


Time well ſpent yields greater ſatisfaction in the re- 
flection than it does in the proſpect; by being paſt 
it is ſecured to a perſon, and no accident whatever | 
can alter it, whereas there is ſomething of Contin- 


gency. while it is to. come, 'and many Tempta- 7 


tions may turn him from his Duty ; 


to hope for the happineſs, of a better life. 
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| beſides, 
he reaps the fruits of his good huſbandry, he finds | 
his very Being bettered and improved, and more. 
valuable than it was ; to which add, that his chear- | 
ful labours and his inocent mirth encourage him 
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a3 relating to the Lord's- Supper. Price bound 25. 
4. Wiſdom the Firſt Spring of Action in the 
Deity. The Second Edition. Price 13. 64. 
5. Miſcellanies in Proſe and Verſe, moſt of 
them formerly publiſhed, and now collected into 
one ae Price 15. 6 d. 
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© of Aenophon; in which the Reafonableneſs, Plea- 


1. Dialogue on Devotion, after the Manner 


ſure and Advantages of it are conſidered. To 
Vvhich is prefixed, A Converſation of Socrates on 
the Being and Providence of God. Tranſlated 
from the Greet. The Second Edition, e 


and Improved. Price 15. 


2, Fhe Character and Bleſſedneſs of thofs. to 
whom To live is Chriſt, and to die Gain, Re- 
preſented in a Sermon preached at 1min/ter in So- 


merſetſhire, on the much lamented Death of the 
Late Reverend Mr. James Strong. Price 67. 


Chriſt the Light of the World; or the 
Principal Improvements made in Religion by 7 


Chriſtianity, Repreſented in a Sermon preached : 


at the Young Men's Lecture at Exon. Price 64. 
4. The Nature of Sound Doctrine, and the 
Encouragements to preach it. Repreſented in a 
Charge, delivered at the Ordination of the Re- 
verend Mr. William Harris, at Wells in Sener | 
ſelſbire. Price 6d. 3 
. Self-Dedication to God explained and recom- 
mended with a particular view to the New. * 
Year, and a Prefatory Addreſs to Youth. Price 6 &: 
6. The Prayer of King Jeheſbaphat conſider- 
ed, and applied to the State of the Nation; in a 
Sermon preached at Tauntan, December 18, 1745; 
Being the Day appointed for a Publick Faſt, - 
on Account of the War and Rebellion. Price 6d. 85 


"Theſe Six by the Reverend Mr. Thomas Amory. ; 


7. Sermons to Young Perſons on Varig Sub! 
jects, preached on New Vear's-Day. By the Re- 
verend Mir. William __ Price bound 15. 64. 
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